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Automatic Writing 


(Editorial Note) 


The gift of automatic writing is far more general than is 
frequently supposed. The messages thus received almost 
always claim to originate from the mind of a discarnate 
spirit though there are cases in which the writing claims to 
be produced by the automatist’s subconscious mind. The 
writing differs considerably in size and clarity as the pur- 
ported communicators change, but as a rule, the script is 
graphologically the same as that of the automatist’s normal 
writing. There have been a few important exceptions. The 
famous medium, Stainton Moses, received a great number 
of differing scripts, specimens of which are reproduced in 
A. W. Trethewy’s book, The “Controls” of Stainton Moses. 

Last year, a member of the Society, who has been pro- 
ducing automatic writing since 1932, sent a number of 
exhibits of automatic script to us. We were greatly im- 
pressed by the apparent similarity between the automatic 
script purporting to come from a close relation of the 
automatist, and specimens of his writing produced by his 
own hand during his lifetime, which were also sent to us 
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for comparison. We took the specimens to Miss Louise 
Rice, a well-known hand-writing expert and psychologist, 
and the article which follows is her report. 

Miss Rice is particularly well fitted to carry out this study. 
She is an expert on forgeries and has worked for the Police 
throughout the United States for many years. She was an 
advisor in the famous Hall-Mills murder case, the Star 
Faithful case, and many others. She has had a good deal 
of experience with automatic writing as well, some of which 
she recounted in an article in the Journat for June, 1937. 
She worked with the late Dr. Hyslop on the Piper Medium- 
ship and was the first to suggest placing a pad and pencil 
in reach of that medium while in trance. The resulting 
automatic script contained much of the best evidential mate- 
rial so far obtained by psychic investigators. She assisted 
the late Dr. Morton Prince in his study of “Sally Beau- 
champ”, which is reported in his book The Dissociation of 
a Personality. 

Miss Rice is so much interested in automatic writing that 
she has made the members of the Society a generous offer. 
She will be delighted to examine without charge automatic 
script sent her by members in care of the Society and to 
correspond with the automatists, providing that she may be 
allowed to keep samples of the script for comparison and 
future study. The members of the Society will be protected 
as always from the publication of their names, unless their 
permission has been obtained. 

Miss Rice is also interested in mirror writing. In a letter 
to the Editor she writes the following: 

“Another matter much allied to this of automatic writing 
is that of mirror writing, another phase which would, one 
would think, intrigue psychologists but which has received 
no attention at all. The tendency of the people whom I 
have personally studied who can do mirror writing is to run 
off into what would be called communications after thev 
have been writing for awhile. 

“One quite uncultured girl in the hills of Virginia could 
write mirrorwise as easily as she could in the usual wav. 
She would begin exhibiting for me by addressing a casual 
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note to me, a thoroughly commonplace thing. Asked to 
write it again, she would falter in the midst of it and write 
something not only different, but quite different from her 
own phrasing. Once she wrote: 

‘ ... take this opportunity to tell you that you should 
return at once to New York, as there is trouble in your 
office.’ She disclaimed knowing that she had written this 
and was frightened. I took the advice, cut short the motor 
trip I was so enjoying and found my prized assistant very 
ill but bravely struggling to work, unwilling to call me back 
from a much needed rest.” 

We hope that readers of the JourNAt will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity so generously offered by Miss Rice, 
and send us samples of automatic writing, especially those 
which seem graphologically unusual or markedly different 
from the automatist’s normal hand. 
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A Report on the Automatic Scripts of Mrs. Gillin 


BY LOUISE RICE 


Nothing positive can be stated about automatic writing 
graphologically because it has not hitherto received the 
careful attention of a sufficient number of people fully 
qualified to investigate it. In fact, I know of no instance 
of a psychologist who is also a graphologist, familiar with 
styles of writing of different periods of history and parts 
of the world, who has used all such information for the 
comparative survey of known automatic script, save my- 
self in my researches. 


So, as I stated in an article in the JouRNAL (June 1937 
issue) such a study by a handwriting expert is pioneering 
work, and is likely to prove disappointing to those who want 
conclusive evidence. However, to those who have patience, 
such researches may at least prove to be indicative of inter- 
esting unknown facts. 


Of one thing I am convinced, and that is almost all 
those who can produce automatic writing are thoroughly 
honest. If there is any trickstering going on it is done by 
the sly and subtle subconscious, that strange twin of the 
practical matter-of-fact conscious mind. In examining the 
evidence, it is useless to speculate too long on the limits of 
the subconscious mind because there can be no proof in the 
matter. The best brains in the world from Plato to Emerson 
have struggled inconclusively with the problem of the inter- 
play of these two selves. 

One of the oddities connected with the power of auto- 
matic writing is the fact that few men possess it. I have 
seen only two men who could do it and one, a professional 
medium, faked it most of the time. . 

Men, on the other hand, are far better forgers than 
women. Reversing the statement in the last paragraph, 
there are practically no women forgers, and among the 
underworld gentry, their attempts at it are scorned. Yet in 
the automatic writing of women, there sometimes appears 
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a most extraordinary facility to reproduce scripts other 
than their own, which if done intentionally, is superb for- 
gery. Many men take a real delight in being able to write 
more than one script and at least two thirds of the educated 
men in the world have two distinct ones; one for their busi- 
ness letters and another for their friendship and love letters. 
Women on the contrary, are often unable to change their 
natural script in any save the most prosaic ways, as by 
making it larger or smaller or less or more careless. 


In considering women as automatic writers, then, we 
havea psychological problem to which, incredible as it seems, 
the psychological world has not given the slightest attention. 


It is now conceded that women as a sex are not pre- 
eminent in spiritual qualities, therefore, we cannot attribute 
this power to that fact. What is more, we occasionally find 
a woman automatic writer who is not of an especially ad- 
mirable character in the spiritual sense. 


Generally speaking, the script used by alleged communi- 
cators is more or less on the mental level of the writer. I 
have stated in a previous article that I have known a rather 
ignorant woman who produced not only script but state- 
ments which it seemed were entirely beyond her power to 
produce of herself, but all who have investigated the matter, 
will agree with me that the majority of automatic writers 
are cultured women of especially fine minds and characters, 
and that their automatic scripts appear to be written by 


men or women that they would be proud to number among 
their friends. 


The higher type of automatic writer can and usually does 
preserve a tolerant, scientific mind toward what her hand 
so strangely produces. One of these, whose letters to the 
Society I have been privileged to read, is Mrs. Gillin. Her 
study of herself is accurate and impersonal. In one letter 
she writes: “I sincerely believe that there is a light form 
of trance during the receipt of messages, because I do not 
know the substance of them, and in the event of any con- 
versation being carried on during the writing, can and do 
take part in it while the messages come through my hand. 
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Another thing which has puzzled me is that anyone leaning 
over me . . . or brushing against me or even standing too 
close, will make me feel quite faint and very cold. It is all 
very odd, to me, at least.” 

Mrs. Gillin, through Miss Pierson of the Society’s staff, 
has given me a number of specimens of her automatic writ- 
ing for study, and it is my purpose to approach them just 
as I would were they exhibits A, B, C, and so on, in a 
forgery case. I will compare them, not only with a sample 
of Mrs. Gillin’s natural script, but with the writing of the 
alleged periods or persons concerned. 


A specimen (see Fig. A.) of the natural script of the 
woman automatic writer shows her to be the Constructive 
type, class B. This means that she has a strong feeling 
for form, but her writing being more rounded than the 
Constructive usually is, she is less aggressive than is general 
with this type. Class B. means that she has less self-assur- 
ance than the Constructive type, Class A. has—A., having 
large, angular capitals and severely heavy definite letter 
formations, and Class B., having these rounded loose forma- 
tions and this light pressure and relatively small capitals. 
Handwriting experts all know that this particular style of 
writing shows the person least able to forge. 


Those who forge well have what is called “a running 
hand”, leaning forward, with easy, not very individual let- 
ter formations, and with undistinguished capitals, known as 
Vital-Material, Class B. I have never found this Vital- 
Material-Class B. type, an automatic writer. This, with 
many other elements pertaining to the matter, needs at least 
fifty trained investigators all over the civilized world, check- 
ing and rechecking on evidence, in the usual tedious but 
necessary methods of scientific research, in order to have 
proper results. 


Mrs. Gillin has a few automatic scripts wherein the 
shadow. of her own writing appears and it is worth noting 
that these are the least interesting and seemingly least 
authentic of the many which she produces. Those speci- 
mens which are least like her own writing produce a phe- 
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nomenon, which only a person of my profession can appre- 
ciate, because as Mrs. Gillin does not understand graphoi- 
ogy, it is clear that she could not have done deliberately 
an astounding thing, which is—to produce script which 
expresses the character of the supposed communicator. That 
is to say, these various scripts show me, a student of hand- 
writing from the historical, geographical and psychological 
points of view, not only the general picture of the writing, 
but many minute evidences that the personal background 
of the alleged writer and the historical background have 
been reproduced. Let us take Exhibit B., signed William 
(see Fig. B.). 

Mrs. Gillin did some automatic writing for a group of 
friends, getting personal messages for each of them. The 
writing received for a Mrs. A. was not recognized by her 
at first. However, on showing it later to her mother, they 
both agreed that everything about it suggested the char- 
acter of a young man of their family, killed in the Battle of 
the Wilderness, in the Civil War, and having a reputation 
for a gay and gallant temperament. In the communication 
there occurs the line: “I was glad to live gayly and die as 
gayly as I lived.” Now, in these lines and in nearly all of 
the communication there is exactly the style used by many 
strongly marked individuals during the Civil War Period. 
My mother, then seventeen, had a box full of letters from 
her admirers in that war, many sent from the battle fields, 
and they became as well known to me as her own script, 
which was also of the period. I have, of course, studied 
the Civil War period of writing with others in public ex- 
hibitions, but the point is that, because of my mother’s 
association with it, that particular writing is as familiar 
to me as though I had lived at that time. Here, then, is 
some startling evidence, for Mrs. Gillin has no such spe- 
cialized knowledge. What is more, much of the letter 
is in the half-boastful vein then supposed to be properly 
masculine. It states that the family could out-ride, out- 
shoot, and out-dance everybody, implying that the commu- 
nicator is something of a fellow! This is extremely char- 
acteristic in tone of the period, especially of young men of 
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good family. I submit that—whatever this bit of automatic 
writing really is, the same being unproven—it is an extra- 
ordinary exhibit. 


Exhibit C. (Fig. C.)* is signed Noel Prendergast. He 
is a constant Communicator, whose interest in Mrs. Gillin 
is that of a close but impersonal friend. The letter is de- 
voted to comments on the proper form of riding about 
which he seems to be an authority, and he has an odd flour- 
ished sign of identification. Again we have a script which 
is characteristic, for he is Vital, Class A. and Mental, Class 
B. His large loops, inflated capital I and flowing, assertive, 
and easy script mark him down as Vital, while the short- 
ness of his letter connections and his fine g’s and f’s and 
other letters indicate the Mental. He is a man of many 
interests, firm and a bit “bossy”. He has wide outlooks 
and a keen mind. The evidence of similarity between this 
script and that of Mrs. Gillin is practically nil. 


Exhibit D. (Fig. D-2) if compared with the known 
writing of the alleged communicator (Fig. D-1) is perfect. 
A confrére of mine, shown them, and knowing nothing of 
the conditions, agreed that they were written by the same 
hand, although there are quite marked variations between 
the writing on the checks from which Fig. D-1 was repro- 
duced and the letter in automatic writing from the alleged 
communicator. This exhibit, however, presents a difficulty 
because the alleged communicator is a beloved member of 
Mrs. Gillin’s family, and the possibility of having seen the 
script hundreds of times and of having seen it written 
often, would suggest an unconscious forgery. On that point, 
we have one thing to bring forward, previously mentioned. 
Women and especially women using Mrs. Gillin’s script 
are poor forgers. Nevertheless, and despite the exactness 
of the automatic reproduction, I throw out this evidence 


*The editor regrets that owing to the death of the expert in process work, 
who usually deals with exhibits of this kind, Figures C, D, and E are made 
from tracings and therefore are less exact than is desirable. Should any other 
expert in this field be sufficiently interested to make a comparison of the 
exhibits we should be delighted to show him the originals kept on file at the 
Society’s headquarters. 
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because of the opportunity for too great familiarity with 
the script. 


Exhibit E. (Fig. E.). Anyone who is near a large refer- 
ence library can usually find the replica of the signature 
of Rupert Brooke, the young English poet, in one of his 
books. I happen to have seen several of his letters and as- 
sert that this exhibit is extremely like the originals. The 
interesting thing here is that the variation on the Brooke 
script is exactly what it would be if his hand wrote; that 
natural variation which causes us to sign our checks in a 
slightly different manner each time, and yet leaves the bank 
cashier perfectly certain that our signatures are genuine. _ 
This is the one thing that the forger cannot do, not even that 
eminent one so dangerous to our mint that the United 
States Government long ago pensioned him off. As long 
as he is a good boy and lives on his farm, he gets quite a 
large sum of money a year,—well, even that man who can 
reproduce free hand any script he has studied, cannot pro- 
vide his forgeries with the easy variations natural to all 
fluent writers. This is a point to be carefully considered 
in regard to this exhibit. It is better evidence than an exact 
copy. 


The next exhibits, which are not illustrated, consist of 
one signed Surgreave and two unsigned poems. These are 
obviously exactly the same and all three bear a pretty 
close resemblance to Mrs. Gillin’s natural script, except 
that they are more beautiful and express more assurance. 
In a word, they are fine developments of Mrs. Gillin’s own 
script and from the standpoint of the handwriting expert 
present no evidence save of that strange fact that in states 
of half trance, abstraction, or inspiration, the sub-conscious 
rises to the surface and does many things impossible to the 
conscious. 


Another unsigned poem in an entirely different and char- 
acteristic script is connected with an interesting experience. 
Mrs. Gillin started to write a poem of her own. She was 
not satisfied with it, toiled hard and long over the first type- 
written draft. Suddenly an unknown “entity” wrote: “You 
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have never worked so hard. I wanted to help”, and there- 
upon wrote the poem for her. It is in a style other than Mrs. 
Gillin’s own, this rewritten poem, and indicates a mind 
severely trained in the classic traditions of writing. The 
script, which is Mental Class A*B and Constructive Class 
A*B (very high rating) is exactly that of a person who 
has long been a professional writer and who, character- 
istically, is fairly illegible. Mrs. Gillin’s own poems, in 
my opinion, are more inspirational than this and do not in- 
dicate such a sure hand as is shown in both the matter and 
the script of this exhibit. This script is also fundamentally 
different from the Brooke script and gives graphological 
evidence of coming from a producer of much more mature 
mind and nature than Brooke. 


And now for something which is very provocative of 
thought. This is Exhibit F. (see Fig. F.) 


This communicator fretted Mrs. Gillin. Placid and gentle 
herself, she felt that it was “An irritable entity”. The letter 
is a scolding one, complaining of her failure to live up to 
her possibilities and stating that “I am not in the habit of in- 
dulging in kindly criticism”. The whole tone is that of a 
well educated, rather unfeeling and quite self-satisfied per- 
son, and this is exactly what the handwriting shows. It 
has what any graphologist will list as “irritation complex”. 
The action of the hand is jerky, the letter formations are 
angular, the T bars are long and pressure is heavy. Even 
to the untrained eye there is evidence of haste, and a pen 
driven at breakneck speed. 


Here is a case in which the contents of the communication, 
and the script are exactly in harmony, the style of communi- 
cation and the style of script both being entirely alien to the 
hand which produced the exhibit. 


Ina way, this is the most interesting of the exhibits,—that 
and Exhibit B. constituting evidence which could be pre- 
sented in any court, in the accustomed formal style and dry 
nomenclature, with far more proof than, for instance, Mr. 
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Osborne brought forward in his labored indictment of 
Richard Bruno Hauptmann. 


To return to the question concerning the specimen (Fig. 
D-2) of automatic script allegedly written by a close mem- 
ber of Mrs. Gillin’s family. Although it might be thrown 
out of court as evidence in a usual forgery case, it is very 
odd, indeed, for a writer of Mrs. Gillin’s type and class to 
be able to write pages of this flowing, spread script, using 
many of the involved forms peculiar to the original. That 
is to say, this is a very exceptional ability if it is a sheer 
imitation. 

Generally considered, automatic writing is new ground 
for the scientific investigator, and very important ground 
too. It should attract the attention of many who have the 
critical mind and scientific training for such work. 
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The Case of Elizabeth B. 


BY E. B. GIBBES 


Part II 


Eprror’s Nore: Last month we pointed out that the communications re- 
corded in this article, which have been written by the hand of the well-known 
automatist, Miss Geraldine Cummins, and which claim to be messages from 
a child who died at the age of fifteeen, are important by contrast to the 
automatist’s other scripts. Whether the “messages” be studied as subcon- 


scious originations or as genuine communications proving survival, they will 
make food for thought. 


There is another link in the chain connected with the sur- 
vival or non-survival of Elizabeth B. It concerns some 
rather remarkable cross-references which occurred between 
Miss Cummins and Miss Helen MacGregor. At the period 
of which I write, Miss MacGregor was only known very 
slightly to me and she and Miss Cummins were unacquainted 
with each other. The following are some notes of a sitting 
obtained with Miss MacGregor. I had sat with her a few 
times experimentally, some eighteen months previously, 
before “Elizabeth” had begun to communicate. Miss Mac- 
Gregor was unaware of her existence. I went to her on 
this occasion hoping to get further evidence of survival 
connected with a totally different entity, ie. F. W. H. 
Myers. He had frequently purported to communicate 
through Geraldine Cummins during the past year. Eliza- 
beth was entirely out of my mind. Later, Miss MacGregor 
wrote that she had thought the sitting a bad one as she 
“sensed so clearly that she had not touched the spirit friend 
I had come for.” 


(April 13th, 1925) 


After some conversation Miss MacGregor’s “control” 
spoke as follows: 


“There is a girl here with straight hair hanging down, 
and a ribbon on it. She is slender, wearing a white cotton 
frock, standing on one leg, then on the other. She looks 
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delicate though not through illness. She had a good brain, 
not active, and is affectionate in nature. She has come 
through you to her mother and would like to communicate 
again. She has come to the ouija board or in writing for 
her mother. The girl has been over a few years and has 
evolved and learnt a lot. She has a good power of expres- 
sion now. She was young when she passed over. She looked 
about fourteen then, now she looks about nineteen or twen- 
ty. She will be able to give some more through writing - - - 
messages to her mother. The girl did not know you, she 
knows of you. You know her mother anyway. She sends 
her love to her mother who is beginning to feel her presence 
and realize she is still alive. The girl says her mother is not 
so unhappy about her now, knowing that life is not ended; 
she feels in touch with her mother. She feels she is open- 
ing out towards her. She has a younger sister, but she does 
not mean so much to her mother—she doesn’t mean she 
doesn’t care so much, but she is different in nature. The 
mother suffered dreadfully when she lost the girl, but she 
is better now. She wants to thank you for helping her 
mother. It was a great surprise. You were the last person 
she would have thought could help her in this way. You 
were interested in our side and she has been able to help 
you. She is a very good communicator and has brought 
through good tests. The mother is not in London—you write 
toher, you don’t see her. She doesn’t live far away but it is in 
England. The mother is not able to go to mediums because 
she is out of London. The mother is receptive and has a 
certain amount of psychic power, she gets it in feeling in 
some way. She is not good for tests but is impressed. The 
mother is kindhearted,—she gives out sympathy, having 
felt so much herself. The girl is very happy. At first it 
was an awful wrench from her mother as she had a great 
love for her. But she was quickly consoled on passing over. 
She has progressed and is progressing in intelligence. She 
has come out psychically a lot because you helped her 
mother. Don’t think you are dragging her back. This girl 
touches your hand. . . .” (possibly indicating that she has 
written elsewhere). 
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The above appears to be a remarkable corroboration of 
what Elizabeth had written through Miss Cummins. It may 
be conjectured that Miss MacGregor’s “control” merely 
read my mind. But there is much in the above which I 
did not know. 


On receipt of the notes of Miss MacGregor’s sitting, 
Elizabeth’s mother wrote: 


“T love this last communication and I think the descrip- 
tion wonderful because Miss MacGregor could know noth- 
ing of either Elizabeth or me. It is lovely to think she can 
come through more than one source. I should think stand- 
ing on first one leg and then the other, means she was ex- 
cited and nervous. I always used to tell her not to fidget. 
She nearly always wore white. I have her frocks now. 
And she always looked frail even when not ill. It is indeed 
true the difference it has made to me—like a door being 
ovened. People say I look better. It is a new life really. 
Quite true, no one can be to me what she was. . . .” 

I did not know that Elizabeth “fidgeted” or that she in- 
variably wore white, or in fact anything of her personal 
appearance. It will be noted that Mrs. B. does not dispute 
any of the description which was given by Miss MacGregor. 

It was about this time that Geraldine Cummins began to 
develop the writing of the Cleophas scripts. For the time 
being, therefore, we had no further conversations with our 
other alleged communicators. Two months later, however, 
we had time for a script from “Elizabeth”. Here I would 
draw attention to the fact that Miss Cummins was abso- 
lutely unaware that I had even seen Miss MacGregor in the 
interval, much less had a sitting with her. She knew that I 
had sat with Mrs. Osborne Leonard early in June for the 
purpose of obtaining cross correspondence between herself 
and Mrs. Leonard. I had secured a sitting with Miss 
Cummins soon afterwards and had told her later my reason 
for so doing. 


(June 22nd, 1925) 


“cc 


. . . Betty—a new name for you. My whole name is 
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Elizabeth. How are you? . . . I know lots of things you 
don’t know now. I have learnt how to think twice at the 
same time.” 


“That must take a bit of doing,” I remarked. 


“Tt does! I would like to explain if I could. I want to be 
making something I remember and I want to be playing 
too. If I want hard enough I find I can work and play at 
the same time. And when I have finished, both myself and 
the other me meet and tell each other what we have been 
doing and I am behind both and I laugh. It is such fun to 
do two things at the same time.” 


As I was anxious to see if Elizabeth would make any 
reference to her unexpected appearance at the MacGregor 
sitting, I asked if she had tried to speak to me elsewhere. 
The answer came without a second’s hesitation. When I 
asked Miss Cummins afterwards if she were conscious of 
this question, she replied that she vaguely recollected hear- 
ing the remark and that her mind instinctively recalled the 
fact that I had told her of my recent sitting with Mrs. 
Leonard. In consequence of the information which I knew 
was in the mind of the automatist at the time, I confess I 
expected some allusion to Elizabeth’s having spoken to me 
at Mrs. Leonard’s. In reality, Elizabeth B. was not 
mentioned at the Leonard sitting. What “Elizabeth” wrote 
however, referred directly to Miss MacGregor. 


“Oh, yes, I tried to make you listen but it was quite 
different from this. What a funny place it was. The light 
was different, so bright and jumpy. It made me see a room 
again quite clearlv. I felt crowds of other people were try- 
ing to speak so I had to be quick. I wanted to send love to 
Mumbo, I thought it might be heard by you. But vou looked 
different too, and you seemed surprised as if you hadn’t 
expected me. I thought perhaps I had made a mistake. 
and I tried to say I had talked to you through someone 
different—through this person.” (meaning G.C.) “T think 
vou knew then it was really me. Your face changed. You 
emiled auite nicely. I saw your face very clearly. I tried 
to explain to’the lady who I was. I showed the spirit” (The 
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MacGregor Control presumably) “my robe. That meant I 
was young when I died. I wanted to explain that. I think 
it was clear. I said I was happy and I explained myself 
when I was alive. It’s hard to explain what you are. isn’t 
it? I showed what I used to like but I don’t know if the 
spirit saw. I made a picture of an animal and I made one 
of the country, by thinking. Then. when that seemed puz- 
zling a bit, I thought of Mumbo and Daddv and that seemed 
to be given attention. You looked pleased. You nodded your 
head so funnily. I laughed. Isn’t it funny you can’t hear 
me laughing? ‘You see I like you awfully and you hadn’t 
been talking to me so I wanted to show you I was there 
and give you a message. I hope you were pleased. It was 


all so queer—all that buzzing about and all that brightness. 
Tt is quieter here.” 


“Do you remember anything more?” I asked. Elizabeth 
continued : 

“T tried to explain how it all happened, I mean my com- 
ing here, and about being ill. But that was hard to say. 
Tt was easier to talk of the way I had spoken to you. I 
talked a lot and I wanted to say something about where I 
was and what I was doing. Then I thought of Granny 
and Jane. I thought it would be lovely to say Jane so that 
vou could hear. You didn’t look as if you did. You didn’t 
smile, you see. I could tell a bit by watching.” 

“Do vou know that all you are saving is very important 
as proving that you are still alive?” I remarked. 

“T told you I was awfully wise. I wanted to show vou 
what I could say in a new way. It was so jumpy—such a 
funny little spirit. Why does she dance so?” 

“T didn’t know she did,” I replied. 

“Yes, all the time dancing and that’s why I wasn’t sure 
if I was being attended to properly.” . 

The writing ended with the customary display of crosses. 
The dancing to which “Elizabeth” referred would indicate 
Miss MacGregor’s “control”, who is, I understand, of a 
vouthful kind. 


The two most popular theories brought forward to ex- 
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plain cases of spirit communication; telepathy, or inven- 
tions of the subconscious mind, do not seem to dispose ade- 
quately of the evidence offered by this cross-correspondence. 
I have no idea how I looked upon the occasion of my sit- 
ting with Miss MacGregor. It is, therefore, impossible 
that I conveyed impressions of myself at that sitting to 
the subconscious mind of the trance-writer of “Elizabeth’s” 
words: Miss Cummins. If the survival of “Elizabeth” is 
not accepted, then the only plausible explanation seems to 
be that Miss Cummins is gifted with the power of “retro- 
vision”,—in other words, that she is able to eject her mind 
into the past and from it select a certain pictorial episode. 
And it must be remembered that she had no conscious knowl- 
edge that this episode had taken place. 


A comparison of my notes of the MacGregor sitting with 
the script received through Miss Cummins is worthy of at- 
tention. “Elizabeth” in the script writes she doubted her 
success in getting “properly attended to”. Elizabeth states 
that she would have loved to say Jane so that I could hear. 
But “I didn’t look as though I did”. I should certainly 
have noted this name, the reference to her father, and other 
details, had Miss MacGregor’s “control” heard them and 
passed them on to me. She remarks that I seemed sur- 
prised as if I hadn’t expected her. This was true. “Eliz- 
abeth” alludes to the fact that she “showed the spirit her 
robe” apparently illustrating her approximate age at death. 
She does not qualify this by saying that she was not sure if 
she got it through. On the contrary, she says she “thought 
it was clear.” Miss MacGregor spoke of a cotton frock and 
described Elizabeth’s age at death accurately. These, and 
other details, were given very distinctly and corroborated 
in the automatic script. And there is one more point. Eliz- 
abeth states that she found it hard to explain about her 
actual death—about being ill. Miss MacGregor wrote me 
that she “never encouraged her communicators to recall 
their last illness as she considered it harmful to them.” 
Therefore, she “always shut out all passing out conditions.” 
This fact was entirely unknown both to Miss Cummins and 
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myself. Miss Cummins has no feelings of this kind. Yet 
spontaneously, through Miss Cummins, “Elizabeth” says, 
she was unable to give this information through Miss Mac- 
Gregor. 


I will quote Mrs. B’s comment on this last script, and 
her reply to my query as to whether Elizabeth was ever 
called Betty. 

“Yes, of course, we called her Betty. All J’s family do 
still. I took to Elizabeth as my father liked it so and there 
were so many ‘Bettys’ about them. This seems evidential 
to me.” | 

On September 29th, 1925, I had a sitting with Mrs. 
Barkel, a trance medium, at the British College of Psychic 
Science. After some conversation in connection with other 
matters her “control” suddenly said “Lisbeth,—a little lady 
is here.” “He” described her as coming with great spir- 
itual light and said she had passed over some time ago. 
“He” continued “She says you have a picture of her but 
not as she looks now,—when she was much younger. When 
she was in earth-life she must have been very good to get 
so much light now. She is showing writing . . . where you 
have made writing. It is not here,—a lot of it,—and she 
also says you wrote down concerning her through another 


medium. She is a nice little lady. I hear the name Betty 
or Betsy.” 


It is a fact that I had a photograph of her at about four 
years of age. Oddly enough, only a few days before the 
sitting, I had found it among others and had taken it out 
and looked at it. 

Mrs. B. wrote of this sitting: 


“Everyone who knew her” (Elizabeth) “would tell you 
how perfectly good she was from a baby to the end. Never 
a trouble, always patient and obedient. ‘Too good to live’ 
was what her nurse and the poor people always said. So 
curious getting the name Betty again.” 

On October 19, 1925, I had another sitting with Miss 
MacGregor and received a message about pressed flowers 
which Mrs. B. wrote me was most evidential. It was not 
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until 1927, however, that another opportunity occurred to 
talk with “Elizabeth” through the hand of Miss Cummins. 
In this interval, Geraldine Cummins had completed The 
Scripts of Cleophas, Paul in Athens and the first few chap- 
ters of The Great Days of Ephesus. In addition to this she 
wrote automatically, another so far unpublished volume 
and much other matter, which owing to exigencies of 
space, had to be omitted from the published volumes. Just 
before “Elizabeth” communicated for the last time in 1927 
“Myers” wrote an essay on The Group-soul, through Miss 
Cummins’s hand. All these writings were of greatly vary- 
ing character, style and amount of erudition. Yet when 
“Elizabeth” took up her writing again, it was in her own 
particular style and mode of thought as though there had 
been no lapse of time between her communications. 


(June 7th, 1927) 


“Elizabeth B. ... My dear godmother, how are you? I 
have been so happy since you let me talk. The letters I 
wrote to Mumbo made me feel quite close to her again, 
darling Mumbo! You were a kind of fairy godmother, 


pulling down the silly wall between us. Will you send her 
my love.... 


“T have been living in a lovely place where there is a spring 
garden and it changes just as the year does on earth. The 
neople here taught me to set that garden by the time of the 
earth. Everything in it is meant to remind me of Mumbo, 
Jane, Daddy and everybody. The garden is made by us out 
of what we can remember. It isn’t solid like the earth, and 
yet, it seems the same because we think so as to make it: 
and we want it to seem like something we know. But if we 
didn’t—with the help of all the nice people here—make this 
out of our thinking, there would be nothing but light around 
us. We build it all up just as children build houses of bricks, 
only we are taught to make the bricks too; but if vou came 
along to my lovely garden you wouldn’t see anything. It 
would just seem air to you. Isn’t that funny?” 


“Have you been able to get near your mother lately?” I 
asked. 
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“Yes, a little time ago I was quite close. I saw she was 
thinking of me and I spoke to her. I don’t suppose she 
caught my message. She worries rather still you know. Tell 
her she mustn’t; tell her everything will be made up to her 
when she comes here. . . .” 


“Do you know what she has been doing lately?” 


“Oh lots of little things, she has been trying to manage 
for Jane. And that’s a bit hard. You see Jane must have a 
good time, the best Mummy can give her. And it’s awfully 
hard when you haven’t much. But it will be easier in a year 
or two. Things will be better then. I have a secret. Some- 
body will die and leave Mumbo a little money. At least I 
saw that. I can’t tell you when. But it will be a great 


help. ...” (Lack of space necessitates omission of script 
which followed.) 


On receipt of the foregoing communication Mrs. B. 
wrote: 


“Tt is extraordinarily true about Jane and my being wor- 
ried and trying to do things for her. I did not tell you that 
Jane had had the tonsil-adenoid operation for one thing. 
That’s when I was worried, both about her and the expense. 
Then I have been trying to give her riding lessons and so 
on, extra. So it is odd that she should say ‘trying to manage 
little things for Jane’. As regards money, I think it is more 
likely that she knew that one of my brothers has started to 
help me with education etc., only now, lately, and it may 
have seemed like money left me. I am awfully struck, as I 
have been before, by all she says and describes of life over 
there. It seems to me it explains everything and is the 
solution of all our problems. . . .” 

There is little to add to the case of Elizabeth B. I can 
only impress on the reader that during these two years 
neither Miss Cummins nor I had had any intercourse with 
Mrs. B. I knew nothing of her plans concerning Jane or 
of her worries. Now there would seem to be two theories 
to consider. Either the mind of the writer of these com- 
munications has amazing faculties by which she is able to 
penetrate into the past, present and future of whole fami- 
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lies completely unknown to her, or the surviving personality 
of Elizabeth B. has made itself known to her mother beyond 
doubt through the psychic powers of individuals with whom 
she was unacquainted during life. It can hardly be claimed 
that my presence influenced the phenomena unless, of course, 
my consciousness in some manner unknown reaches out to 
some of my friends and obtains snatches of information 
concerning them which I am able, also unconsciously, to 
transmit to various mediums I visit. If this is the case, 
the same theory should be applied to the production of all 
Geraldine Cummins’s psychic works with which I have been 
associated. The various Cleophas scripts alone amount to 
over a million words. The theory that I impart the scholar- 
ly knowledge which I do not consciously know, exhibited 
in the Cleophas scripts, is hardly tenable. Numerous wit- 
nesses have been present at the production of these writings 
from whom such knowledge might more possibly have been 
acquired, yet the story continued evenly as if written by 
the same mind, not deviating one iota from its course. 

In conclusion I would like the reader to recollect that the 
details concerning the After-Life as given by “Elizabeth”, 
are expressed in an obviously simple, childlike manner. 
Whereas Miss Cummins’s hand has produced writings pur- 
porting to come from F. W. H. Myers, which have ex- 
pounded similar views. They may be found in The Road 
to Immortality and Beyond Human Personality. But these 
are expressed in elaborate, and, in some cases, labored and 
complicated language. Both these books were written some 
years after the automatic scripts recorded in this article. 
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BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 
(Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research) 


THE ROSEMARY CASE 
October, 1937. 


“Ancient Egypt Speaks”, Dr. Wood’s recent book is the most 
fascinating volume on mediumship that has been published for years. 
It is not for me to speak on the strength of the case. It is for 
Egyptologists to concur or disagree with the findings of Mr. A. J. 
Howard Hulme regarding Rosemary’s, or rather “Lady Nona’s” 
revelation as to how Egyptian was spoken 3,300 years ago. I have 
had direct experience of the case however, because of the gramophone 
record of “Lady Nona’s” speech which, on May 4, 1936, I was 
fortunate in obtaining at the International Institute. This record will 
no doubt be important in any serious investigation as no matter how 
accurately Dr. Wood’s musical training permits him to record sound 
values, Egyptologists will always want to hear the actual speech. 
It may be occasionally possible for sympathetic investigators to 
attend a sitting with Rosemary herself but certainly not as often as 
they may desire it. Rosemary is not an automaton to be switched 
on and off at anybody’s pleasure. She is highly strung and very 
sensitive. It is difficult to put her at ease. Dr. Wood, in his book, 
pays me and my staff the compliment of his appreciation for our 
efforts to provide a friendly psychic atmosphere during the recording 
experiments. Although Rosemary and I are old friends and have 
worked together before, she was upset during trance by the traffic 
noise. During the second half of the record, she broke down and 
only recovered by an effort of will. She felt better when she came 
round but tears welled up in her eyes again when she said goodbye. 


Rosemary is a very diffident medium and Dr. Wood must have 
often needed the skill of a psychologist to sail over her self-tortures 
and self-questionings. I do not think that I shall be considered 
guilty of a breach of confidence if I quote from a letter which 1 
received from Rosemary in June 1933, shortly after I visited her 
and Dr. Wood in Blackpool. We appreciate so much more Dr. 
Wood’s efforts and Rosemary’s trance achievement if we know what 
her personal attitude is towards her mediumship. 


“T am afraid”, Rosemary writes, “the Doctor is rather distressed 
at my present attitude generally, but really I cannot help it. I am 
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beginning to wonder whether I am not really some unconscious fraud. 
I know well enough that many things have been received at our circle 
for which I cannot account—strange and true things of which I have 
no possible knowledge—I admit all these, and am glad of them. But 
after all, there is also a lot of matter which might be a ‘re-hash’ of 
my own thoughts and experiences. It worries me dreadfully that I 
am not ‘fool-proof’. A year or two ago I did not bother at all, but 
the wonderful interest which has been aroused in what the Doctor 
has published, has made me feel responsible. Of course, I know he is 
a careful investigator but I do not think I am really much of a medium 
at all and am rather worried. Sometimes I feel I shall never sit 
again. I want more proof, personal proof I mean, something akin 
to Saul’s blinding light, which is very unlikely to be granted. I do 
not think I have any real faith—not as the Doctor has; he is the finest 
man I have met and has faith which nothing could shake. 


“TI myself just love beauty, everything beautiful, both here and in 
the heavenly pictures which I sometimes see so clearly. Even these 
have been spoiled just lately. I begin to wonder whether it isn’t 
all some vivid imaginary picture after all. 


“TI would give anything to be able to be sure of myself but I do 
not suppose you can help me. I think it must come to oneself.” 

It is always important to know what goes on in the medium’s mind. 
The letter which I quoted above is a touching revelation and an im- 
portant document in dealing with the whole problem. Rosemary 
may be angry with me for publishing it but I believe that she will be 
greatly esteemed for her attitude. 


THE GLASGOW SPIRITUALIST CONGRESS 


The International Spiritualist Congress which concluded in Glasgow 
on September 10th was a great success. I did not attend it myself 
as the preparations for the visit of Fru Lara Agustsdottir, the Ice- 
landic materialization medium, kept me very busy at the International 
Institute, but I followed the reports of the Press which well exploited 
the news value of the Glasgow proceedings and presented it fairly, 
without sneers or hostile comments. In this respect, England probably 
is more advanced than any other country. I am not paying a compli- 
ment to the British Press. It is not a spirit of generosity or under- 
standing which is behind this attitude, but the discovery that editors 
get into trouble with a section of their public both if they denounce 
psychic claims and if they acknowledge them. If possible they steer 
clear of this dangerous subject and restrict themselves to news 


reporting. 
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The resolution passed on the last day of the Congress is well worth 
quoting in full: 

“It is agreed that there should be a study of mediumship from the 
medium’s point-of-view. We suggest that mediums could enhance 
psychic knowledge by studying themselves with regard to their per- 
sonal preparation before a séance, their reactions to the influence of 
the spirit guides before, during and after exercising their gifts.” 


Researchers all over the world will heartily subscribe to this 
resolution and hope that the data submitted to the Congress in a 
symposium by Mrs. Osborne Leonard, Mrs. Annie Brittain, Mrs. 
Helen Hughes and Mrs. Edith Thompson will be supplemented by 
copious other self-observations. 


CRIME AND SPIRITUALISM 


There were some interesting revelations at the Glasgow Congress. 
Mr. Ernest Oaten, the editor of the Two Worlds submitted an 


illuminating paper on Mediumship in which he made some startling 
statements : 


“Some of our famous London mediums”, he said, “are occupied all 
day giving consultations to Scotland Yard detectives. That is how 
they get half their living. If the police get a chance they prosecute 
mediums and put them in prison, yet when they want help they come 
to them for assistance. 


“Of course, the visits of detectives are done secretly and are not 
known to their chiefs. Not so long ago a detective asked me to help 
him to solve a murder. I told him I would need time. He was in a 
hurry, and said he must get information at once. I secured a medium, 
and when a garment of the murdered party was put into his hands 
the medium immediately cried out, ‘Strangulation’. Then he described 
the scene and what had happened, but greatly disappointed the 
detective by telling him that the police could not possibly catch the 
culprit, as he was working with four other men and all of them had 
framed a perfect alibi.” 


The Glasgow Bulletin, from which I quote these statements, sent 
a reporter to Mr. Oaten for further information. Mr. Oaten spoke 
with great assurance, saying: 

“When psychic matters are understood, and when the world is 
prepared to take Spiritualism seriously, it will not be difficult to 
gather together a number of expert mediums for the solving of certain 


crimes. I guarantee they would be 100 per cent successful in their 
work.” 
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Another disclosure regarding the solution of a child murder case 
was made by Mrs. McKenzie in a discussion on psychometry. She 
had information that in the case of Mona Tinsley, evidence had been 
gained through one or two London mediums. The fact that their 
service was used was never made known to the public, but she under- 
stood that the police were definitely helped by them. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND JOHN BROWN 


Mr. Oaten’s second revelation which proved of considerable interest 
concerned John Brown, Queen Victoria’s Highland attendant and 
the Queen’s inseparable companion. He was a medium through 
whom Queen Victoria had constant communication with Albert, the 
Prince Consort after he died. John Brown was a servant on the 
Queen’s Balmoral estate. He was recommended to the Queen as a 
medium by Robert J. Lees, (author of Through the Mists, etc.) who 
himself gave seven sittings to Queen Victoria. 


“One of the five volumes written by Queen Victoria”, Mr. Oaten 
stated, “was never published. We Spiritualists believe—are certain— 
that it had to do with her after-life relationship with her husband. 
We are just as sure it was suppressed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for that very reason.” 


MORE ABOUT THE TALKING DOG OF WEIMAR 


That Kurwenal, the talking dog of Weimar, is imbued with strong 
Nazi sentiment is the amusing disclosure made by Mr. Arthur 
Findlay, Chairman of the International Institute for Psychical 
Research, who has just returned from a long Continental tour in the 
course of which he paid a visit in Weimar to Baroness von Freytag- 
Loringhoven, the owner of Kurwenal. Kurwenal is a Dachshund 
about whose startling intellectual attainment and power of communi- 
cation by. barking out a special alphabet I have reported in previous 
issues of the JournaL. Mr. Findlay asked Kurwenal two questions 
(in German) which are very much in the mind of everybody in 
Germany : 


“Do you like Jews?” 
“Do you think that Deutschland will get back her colonies?” 


To the first question Kurwenal barked out a straightforward 
answer : 


“Jews are awful people.” 
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To the second question his answer was more diplomatic: 
“Hitler will settle everything the best.” 


“There was no doubt in my mind”, Mr. Findlay tells me, “that 
the Baroness made no attempt to suggest Kurwenal’s answer. There 
appears to be, however, something like a telepathic link between the 
dog and her mistress. If I had put the same questions to the Baroness 
I would probably have received the same answer. 


“As soon as my questions were put Kurwenal began to bark. 1 
am not very familiar with Kurwenal’s alphabet, therefore the barks 
were counted by the Baroness. This, of course, is not very satis- 
factory. If Kurwenal had given me a private interview I would have 
been much more impressed. My wife who was with me and who 
knows a lot about dogs thought that Kurwenal was no more marvelous 
than many circus dogs she has seen. But, in fairness, I must add 
that we only spent an hour at the Baroness’ flat, and that Kurwenal 
was not in the least interested in us. There was a fly zooming about 
the room and it so fascinated Kurwenal that he hardly took any notice 
of us. The Baroness had to use considerable persuasion to make him 
answer at all.” 


THE CAT ON THE DOOR KNOB 


After the talking dog the tale of a swearing cat hardly strains our 
imagination. The Sunday Despatch has “An Almost Human Page” 
in which readers tell strange experiences of their pet animals. On 
September 12th the first prize of Ten Guineas was awarded to Mr. 
M. Holmes, of Hill Crest, Henwick, Worcester for a cat story. His 
cat used to ask to go out or be admitted by jumping up to the knob 
of the door and making a faint mewing. If no notice was taken of 
this he would get cross and angry, and would spit and swear and 
bang against the door in a temper. If he were told: “Naughty 
puss; ask properly and say ‘Please’”, the cat would pause a second 
and then in a very plaintive tone mew “Please”. 


I don’t think that the story was worth ten guineas. The cat no 
more talked than the canary which learned to imitate “Pretty little 
sweetie, pretty little sweetie”. Any animal will learn sounds which 
are easy for their vocal organs without necessarily knowing what 
they mean. Moreover, letters to the editor for which, on publication, 
a fee is paid hardly furnish testimony above doubt. I quote it 
because it reminds me of a somewhat similar cat story within my 
own experience in Dean Manor House from which, in March 1936, 
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Mr. Harry Price’s famous ghost broadcast took place. The ghost, 
at the time, failed to oblige but rumors of mysterious happenings in 
the house persisted. Two men servants, when alone, heard a woman’s 
scream; there were mysterious knocks all over the house, a snoring 
noise in broad daylight and the door between the dining room and 
the kitchen kept on opening in a mysterious manner. 


I spent a night in Dean Manor House. I heard the knocks and 
traced them to the poker like tail of a bull terrier which kept on 
hitting the radiator pipes and furniture. Next, my suspicion fell on 
the cat. I heard her yawn. The sound, in the silence of the evening, 
might have been taken for a half-smothered scream. The exposure 
came in the morning: the mysterious opening of the door between the 
dining room and the kitchen was definitely due to pussy. I photo- 
graphed her as, tempted by the delicious smells from the kitchen, she 
jumped up on the top of a sideboard and from there, with one out 
stretched paw, depressed the old-fashioned wooden latch of the door. 
By the time the opening of the door was noticed, as a rule, she was 
under the table in the kitchen where her presence was naturally ac- 
cepted. My camera caught her in the act. The photograph made 
me inclined to doubt the ghostly origin of the other disturbances. 
It was suggested to me that the snore might have been due to the 
presence of a barn owl in the attic. Coming from there the sound 
would be all over the house as described by the servants who, if 
unacquainted with the habits of the barn owl, would never suspect a 
bird as the cause of the sound. I cannot be certain that my explana- 
tion is the correct one, but I believe that a lot of the phenomena in 
allegedly haunted houses which is ascribed to ghosts can be explained 
by a much more simple agency. 


MIRACLE OF THE BANYAN TREE 


I have a friend, a mining prospector who has just returned from 
Burma. He had a strange experience in the Southern Shan states in 
a district where no other white man lived. I quote his statement as 
I took it down: 


“T stayed for some time in the village of Pyin Nijaung, which 
means Village of the Banyan Tree. There was a huge banyan tree 
outside the village. Banyan trees are sacred in the East. This one 
was venerated. No native would ever venture under it with shoes 
on. I heard that once upon a time a holy man lived under its pro- 
tective boughs. Now his spirit was said to dwell in the tree. 


“TI am not impressed by native superstitions. I did not care what 
my servants believed as long as they did their job faithfully. 
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“I saw hundreds of green pigeons and paraqueets on the tree. 
They were drawn by the ripening figs of the Nyaung Sin, the wild 
fig tree which lives as a parasite on the banyan. I wanted to shoot 
a bird for lunch. But the natives, as soon as they heard of my inten- 
tion, shook their heads: 


“*You can’t shoot a bird on that tree!’ 

“ Why’, — I asked in surprise. 

“*You can’t. The tree is sacred’, stubbornly they replied. 
“‘Can’t — I thought to myself. 


“I am a very good shot. In that part of the world one ought to 
be. You must show the natives that you never miss; or else they 
might not miss your throat. 


“I took my 12 bore gun and strolled under the tree. No natives 
would keep me company. Owlish, they stared at me from a distance. 

“Taking careful aim, I fired. The shot scared up hundreds of 
birds. Amongst them, unhurt, was the bird which I was certain to hit. 

“The birds described wide circles over the tree and then came back. 
As they settled, I fired again. 

“There was the same wild flutter and flight. My bird again escaped 
unhurt. 

“I was surprised after the first shot, annoyed after the second, 
and angry after the third; for once more I failed to bring down my 
bird. 

“I was determined to get it. I fired fifty rounds of ammunition 
into that tree from a distance that made shooting child’s play. I 


missed every time. Not even a feather was plucked off any of the 
pigeons I shot at. 


“Ruefully, I gave up the bad job. I don’t believe that there was 
anything wrong with my aim. I still think that I am a good shot. 


I have had proof of it since. I can’t explain why all my shots from 
under that tree went astray.” 


I was rather impressed with my friend’s story. I know he made a 
truthful and accurate statement. I regret that I cannot reveal his 
name as, for reasons of business, he does not wish to figure in 
mystery stories. In telling me of his experience he hoped that I 
might give him an explanation. But all that Western psychic experi- 
ence enabled me to suggest was that the tree might have been subject 


to a kind of benevolent haunting the potency of which, perhaps, 
depended on continuous worship. 


What worship may have to do with potency of haunting is a deli- 
cate question. We know that claims which are not very dissimilar 
are favorably looked upon by the Church in the West. The miracu- 
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lous virtue in relics, the bleeding and weeping statues suggest 
phenomena of the same order. 


If we could accept the suggestion that the influence of the saint who 
once lived under the banyan tree still persists, it would be possible to 
understand why my friend could not shoot a bird. The influence 
could have no direct power over the gun or the bullet, but it could 
affect his subconscious mind. It is conceivable that it could make him 
take the wrong aim without his conscious mind being aware of it. 


The shot would be fired with an unfailing accuracy to miss and not 
to hit. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 


I am always suspicious of psychic experiences if they come en 
mass. I wanted to know if my friend had other mysterious things 
happening to him. He could only recall one, thirty years ago, which 
however, remained vivid in his memory. He saw the Flying Dutch- 


man, or at least a phantom boat which was taken for that legendary 
sailer. 


“From Cape Horn we were sailing for Tristan de Cunha. It was 
a dark night. There were neither moon nor stars. Suddenly the 
lookout shouted. There were three of us on the deck beside him; 
myself, the sailmaker and the second mate. We all saw a big mass 
of canvasses about a hundred yards from our boat. It looked like a 
sailing ship. But the strange thing was that it travelled against the 
wind. It vanished in a few minutes. My companions were white and 
shaken. They said it was the Flying Dutchman and that it was a 
sure sign that our boat was threatened with disaster. 


“T don’t know what it was. There was no disaster, though three 
weeks later our windjammer almost went down in a storm.” 


A FICTITIOUS GHOST STORY 


At the time of the B.B.C. ghost broadcast I quoted another ghost 
story in the Journal which was broadcast from Grahamstown, South 
Africa. It was told by Mr. Wilfred Alexander about a man who 
picked up a passenger between Port Elizabeth and Grahamstown, 
accepted from him a cigarette and visiting card only to find out the 
following day that the man was killed some years previously on the 
spot where he had hailed him. 


This ghost story has now proved fictitious. Major Alan Howgrave- 
Graham, of Pretoria wrote a letter to Light to which he attached 
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Mr. Wilfred Alexander’s reply to his inquiry as to the genuine 
nature of the occurrence. Mr. Alexander states that his broadcast 
was just a creepy story the idea of which was suggested to him in a 
conversation with an employee of the Eastern Province Herald. 
From him he learned that a driver on the Grahamstown road daily 
service was troubled every night — or rather early morning — on his 
route by the appearance of headlamps approaching from a distance. 
Although these were seen nightly for a long period, the car respon- 
sible for them never actually passed the Herald van. The driver’s 
nerves were overwrought to such an extent by this phenomenon, 
which was also witnessed independently, that first he was given a 
boy to accompany him, and subsequently, since company failed to 
ease the situation, he was transferred to another route. 


I thought at the time that Mr. Alexander’s story sounded too good 
to be true. 


